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their past or future military service; 

. ..the establishment of a National Volunteer Training Corps program, with 

the financial support and status hitherto accorded NROTC , for preparining young 

Americans for both international and domestic Peace Corps service; 

....Federal aid to education, with money appropriated according to the need 

as defined by the orginal Kennedy Task Force rather than the inadequate 

sums proposed in the present bill. 

Early Education . Studies of poverty more and more indicate that the social 
and psychological maiming of the children of the poor occurs at a very early 
age. Moreover, crowded,, poorly staffed and inadequate urban and rural slum 
schools are often the transmission belt for functional illiteracy, A child 
who does not learn to read and write in the first three grades is marked as 
a dropout by the time he reaches eight or nine years. 

We support* 
....a Federal grant for nursery and pre-schoel care, particularly m slum 
areas; - , 

....special Federal aid for reducing the teacher-student ration m the first 
three grades of school, and for remedial reading facilities. 

N ew Definitions of Work , Part of the enormous problem of poverty in con- 
temporary America is that technology is destroying precisely those skilled and 
semi-skilled jobs which were once the point of entry into the economy for ^immi- 
grant and other impoverished groups. This shift in the shape of the American 
manpower system is a particularly grave burden for Negroes and other minorities 
who are denied the opportunities which this nation once provided to those at 
the bottom. With our* present knowledge of the future of the labor market, it 
is clear that there are hundreds of thousands, even millions, who will be un- 
employable, or fit only for miserable under-employment, so long as our pres- 
ent definitions of \jork prevail. 

We therefore propose that the United States recognize that the elimination 
of tedious and routine work can be a blessing, for it allows for new defini- 
tions of work. Specifically, in the automated economy, the growth industry 
for jobs is the human care of human beings, the one function which no machine 
can ever perform. 

As a start, here and now, in acting on this principle, we propose a vast 
expansion of non-and semi-professional social work, and particularly those 
activities which will involve the poor themselves in the war against poverty. 
For example, we urge: 

....the utilization of the skills of the aging, and particularly the aging 
poor, as part of the expansion of nursery and pre-school education; 
\ ...the employment of non-professionals as teacher 1 s and social worker's aides; 
....the recognition of non-fighting gangs in the slums as effective social 
agencies, with financial support to the groups and the possibility of payment 
to their officers as non-professional social workers; 

....the creation of non-professional community service emplcyment in public 
housing and neighborhood centers; 

....the expansion of the "home town youth corps " program under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964* "with special relevance to the training of such 
volunteers in new types of social work. 

' ■*: ■ - ^ - - ' CONCLUSION 

These are some of the ideas which we socialists propose f?or the strategy 
■ and tactic of the war against poverty. 

Whether viewed in terms of immediate reform or of the long range trans- 
formation of the society, each one of these proposals is related to the fun- 
damental options of American life. The poor are only the moost obvious vic- 
tims of 'a technology which has mastered its creators and anairchically "planned" 
this nation. But the rest of the people of this country faces these problems 
as well. It is clearly possible to rescue those who have been left behind 
by economic progress; but, more than that, it is possible to rescue them in 
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v In 1939 there was agitation in Great Britain for a national minimum 
ge law. f Jne proposal was rejected in favor of what was called the Trade Boards Act. 
It set up tripartite minim u m wage fixing machinery for four named "sweated" trades, 
rrith exceptionally low wages. An important change was made in a 1918 Act which 
authorized the minister of labor to establish similar boards in any industry in which 
collective bargaining machinery did not exist, and broadened the subject matter which 
trade boards might deal with. Mother act set up a similar mechanism in agriculture 
(administered by the Ministry of Agriculture), and subsequent legislation provided 
equivalent machinery for "the catering trades" (hotels, restaurants and domestic service). 

In 1945 the Trade. Boards were rechristened Y/ages Councils and the Minister 
Df labor was authorized to issue a '%ages council order" in any industry where the 
voluntary machinery for setting wages and conditions of employment was not effective 
and comprehensive as well as in industries where collective bargaining was not being 

practiced. 

iinployer and employee representatives on the Wages Councils as well as the 
public or "independent" members are chosen by the government, but wherever there are 
representative bodies on either side they may nominate and their recommendations are 
usually accepted. Councils make their recommendations to the Minister who, after a 
eriod during which objections may be lodged, proclaims them as the minimum wages and 
onditions for all workers In the industries involved. An inspection and enforcement 
■ocedure is provided. 

This statutory system of wage determination and enforcement is, and always 
has been, thought of as "a supplement to, not a substitute for, collective bargaining. 
pi some Yfages Councils industries. there is voluntary collective bargaining between the 
teuons and the better employers, and the Councils' orders simply extend those bar- 
gains to the unorganized segments of the industries. In others the Ykges Councils them- 
selves amount to a negotiating forum with the public members playing the role of 
ponciliators. If both sides agree that they have developed sufficiently comprehensive 
pluntary relations they may ask that the Council be abolished. 

1 ■ Por the m °st part tie _ Councils axe in industries where the unskilled 

pikers are on wage rates lower than the national average wage, and about 90 per cent 
Krt~ Ull " tim9 female mariual employment is covered. Most retail trades, food production 
P^-d- catering industries, hotels and lodging houses, hairdressing, some garment making, 
■^ctile, toy, and paper manufacturing have Wages Councils - a list not too different 
Koa what one would expect to see emerge in the United States. 

■& 1 addition to setting wages and conditions, the impact over the years of 
\ages Councils has included an impetus to organization by both workers and employers, 
P £ ener ally a policing up of industries in which unethical practices were prevalent. 

\ : 

\ 
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A I0SI5PHE LOOK AT AUTOLIAxIOH, including a plan to eliminate unemployment in the 
age of automation, by Edwin F. Shelley, Director, national Council on the Aging; 
Vice President, U, 3. Industries,- Inc. — excerpts from a speech before the 13th 
Annual Lleeting of the National Council on the Aging, February 12, 19 64. 



Therefore, to meet the national requirements of full employment and lifelong educatii 
I propose the establishment of a national system of Earned Educational Leave. Under 
present conditions of approximately 5^ unemployment, one year of paid Educational 
Leave would be earned by every worker after 20 years of employment, Thus jf> of the 
labor force would be transferred from employment to education. The transfer each 
year of Jfi of the employed labor force from employment to education would create a 
labor shortage throughout our economy. It would encourage an upward movement of 
employed workers to fill the voids in their respective companies, and it would open 
up the requisite number of appropriate jobs for the presently unemployed. I think 
we would find, as we found during and after Vorld Var II, that the retraining problems 
and the mobility problems would melt away before the great pressure of a labor 
shortage and the great motivation of an assured job. 

In practice, 9 months of the one^year leave might be devoted to appropriate education] 
and training, and 3 months to travel, recreation or leisure. I do not propose to 
suggest a curriculum, but I believe that the term UDUCATIOl? should be interpreted in 
the broadest sense and should be appropriate to the adult in our society, 

This investment in peonle— in their education, their training, their cultural up- 
rra^ing—would unquestionably stimulate the growth of the economy. The buoyant 
atmosphere created by full enroloyment would serve as further stimulant. Labor's fear 
of unemployment, and its distrust of technological improvement, would be replaced by . 
confidence in the availability of jobs and in the opportunities for personal 
advancement. Under a system of Earned Educational Leave it would be to everyone s 
advantage to welcome improvement and to increase productivity, since the increase 
would be converted directly into more frequent Educational Leave. If the product ivitj 
index were to indicate a j/o labor surplus, as at present, then 20 years of service 
would earn one year of Educational Leave, and there would be, of course, no actual 
'unemployment other than people in transit between jobs, if the productivity index 
rose to a level indicating, say, an 80 labor surplus, then only 1.2J years of service, 
would be required to earn one year of Leave. A still higher productivity index 
indicating a 10^ labor surplus would result in a year of Educational Leave for every 
10 years of service. Compare this with the devastating effect which a IQf/o labor 
surplus would have on our economy in the absence of an Educational Leave System. 

I should like to make it clear that the proposed National Educational Leave System 
is not a substitute for such supplementary measures as public works, unemployment 
compensation and area redevelopment. The Educational Leave System, however, is an 
automatic, self-regulating, system which can adjust itself to the variations of the 
economic and social climate. \/henever the increase in productivity outruns the in- 
crease in demand, each worker's Educational Leave becomes more frequent. Thus 
additional investment is automatically made in education and training, and this 
serves to sustain both the productivity level and the demand level. As the com- 
plexity of society grows, the total educational level rises, and in the process, the 
entire labor force is satisfactorily employed. 



For Information! SWEDISH ECONOMIC POLICY 



Under the social-democratic government of Sweden, there has been a determined 
pffort to support a full employment economy, which, has existed largely since 1938. All 
olicies — tax,: fiscal, wage and labor— are considered for their effect on this goal. 
m parties support these policies— even "conservative " economists in Sweden are far 
advanced ever almost any American economist in their approach to planning for full 
employment. 

FISCAL POLICY - ^ a _ , _. 

By 193? the principle of an annual balance was formally abandoned and a concept 
of balancing the budget over the cycle was accepted. Government spending and taxing 
are looked upon as a major instrument to help effect and maintain full employment, and 
to' try to avoid inflation. In the period from 1955 to 1956 when some modest effort was 
being made to check the boom, 'the change in public expenditures which could be attributed 
to conscious public policy was a downward movement ■ equal to about \ of l/> of GBP. be- 
tween 1957 and 195S' when* the government was countering a recession, it was able to 
directly effect a change, that is, increase public outlays in relation to revenue, equal 
to about Vfo of GHB. Changes in the budget thus take on more importance than the level 
itself. ■•-; '. " . ■ 






In 1951-52 and 1955-57 a direct tax on investment (l2# in the latest year) was 
introduced to control the boom in business spending. It worked in discouraging some 
investment and seemed to have been more effective than mere increases in rates of 
interest and other restrictions 01 credit. The withdrawal of this tax in 1958 helped 
spur an increase in investment that year. 

The Swedes have found more useful a system of investment resources which they 
instituted some years ago but which have been fully operative only since 1955. Under 
this system any firm can earmark an amount up to A0?o of its profits before taxes m 
any year as such reserves. Once deposited they can only be invested with the consent 
of the "-abor Market Board. Profits thus earmarked are exempt from taxation as long as 
they are used in accordance with these rules.- If. a firm withdraws its funds without 
authorization, they become subject to the original tax liability, plus an additional 
lO/o. IShen a firm makes an approved investment, it can deduct 1<$ of the amount from 
taxable income in the year in which the investment is made. Reserves can be used to 
acquire land, buildings, equipment, inventories, workers' housing, or meet costs 01 
repair and maintenance. In special cases they can be used to meet foreign marketing 
costs, and certain welfare programs for employees. Reserves remain on deposit lor 
a maximum of five years, after which the firm is free to use 30fo of its reserves each 
year without any liability for taxes. 

The government has been able to influence a countercyclical movement of 
private investment (outside of dwellings). During the period of 1955-57, for example, 
a t the start of the boom, private investment was stagnant. In 1958, one of the few 
^cession, years in postwar Swedish history, private investment rose 6> over the 195 ( 
level , and it rose again in 1959 as the release of investment reserve funds continued 
*o operate. The whole system has operated in the past few years to give encouragement 
to businessmen who now realize the reserves will -be released to industry as promised. 
*a a result, businessmen are now placing heavy funds., in these reserves. To induce 
companies to participate they have been given the rightjto deduct from taxable income 



in the year's state-tax assessment a sum equivelent to 12# of the reserve. 

In late 1961 it seemed that the boom would over strain the economy? rather 
than add to general measures, such as investment taxation or investment reserves, or 
apW too much credit restraint, the government took an additional new step. Meeting 
with the top Employers' Federation, it reached an agreement with them whereby they 
would voluntarily reduce their planned investments in building and machinery especiall 
during the summer (winter has been a chronic alack period in Sweden) to help ease the 
pressures in the economy. 

LAPP? jqgKBT BOAHD- HBTRADHHG, HBUXUSffHt, HOUSING A33D PUBLIC YBHKS 

Government officials and economists- draw the following general outline: 

To reduce and keep unemployment down to 5-4/- of the labor force it is wise 
and necessary to keep general demand in the economy very strong and active 5 to reduce 
unemployment from 3-4* to 2& resort is had to retraining, anticipating shortages and 
surplusS, moving workers at government expense, and the use of special public works 
programs. In May, 1961, the Swedish unemployment figure was l.2?b against 6.7/° in the 
United States. 

The Swedish labor market, on the government's side, is administered by -tKel 
Labor Market Board. She Board is an autonomous arm of the Mmistery ° f /^f- J^"f"U 
» consists of a director-general, his deputy, and 8 members appointed by the govern^ 
of whom 4 represent labor (2 from the Federation of Blue-Collar Anions and 1 each fro, 
the professional and white-colla* federations), 2 industry, and 2 the P^lio. It 
operates a state employment service and separate divisions devoted to industrial 
Si n, vocational rotation, and vocational guidance W^*»«™£. 
is administered in Sweden through organizations close to the trade unions and subsidx 
from national funds. 

The Board's first line of defense is to encourage labor mobility. It engage 
in constant study of manpower development and employment patterns, directed at pre- 
dictions of employment levels overall, by occupation and by area over both the short 
and long run. 

Training courses are provided for workers unemployed or facing the prospect 
of unemployment. There are three basic types: first courses for beginners advanced 
training and retraining for adults who must for some reason change their livel .hood. 
Tne la^er are the most numerous by far. Benefits include tuition, rental and living 
a^owances-at about 7 0y» of eamings-and family supplements where required. Other 
cc~sts~work clothes, travel allowances, etc.-are Provided when necessary Retraini 
is available to all workers regardless of age. The ty^cal training length is from 
6 to 8 months, and 80$ are usually employed on completion of training. 

Training is supplemented by a special program actually offering employment. 
Office filinTana similar work in government offices are provided for superannuated 
clerks fnd^LScappTd workers and others. Out door maintenance in parks, beaches, e 
is Sso offered Special shops are set up where handicapped workers are employed. 
Zft "alf of those'who take jobs in these work shops are able to leave them within 
a year for regular employment elsewhere. 
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r £he Board each year brings up to date an inventory of public works and supplies 
to be purchased for government agencies in forthcoming years, iliis is a public 
investment reserve, for use if necessary to combat unemployment. Clothing and textile 
purchases, for example, were st§|>p§4 ^g i& 1958-59- 

Assistance to workers moving to other places to take new jobs is either by 
interest-free loan or by grant— mostly the latter,— There is no means test. Assistance 
includes travel expenses and per diem to the worker and his family, starting allowance 
until the first pay check, family allowance if the family remains temporarily behind, 
and moving costs, travel costs are met for a worker to visit the place where a new job 
exists even though he is free not to except it. The family allowance is normally for 
six months, and can be extended to one year if necessary; it includes both rent and a 
contribution to living expenses. 

Board helps to provide housing for workers in areas where industry is expanding- 
and workers are moving — a direct financing of housing, by sharing the costs of local 
government, by stimulating subsidies for housing, and by securing priorities in existing 

housing. . 

In addition to its area studies, and recommendations to industry and local 
government about -where new ini.istries and new governemnt installations ought to locate, 
the Board can act to influence location of new investments, since it can make recom- 
mendations regarding^loan guarantees for investment purposes. It is the same 'Labor 
Market Board which makes the critical decisions on when and how the business investment 
reserves are to be released. 
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THE BIGHT TO YOKK 

I surrest that we abandon the confusing and misleading demand for a 
•full emtlOTOient policy, and raise instead the much more radical demand, th| Eigni. 2l 
^-SS?a BtDl^^M, * should dsaand a Federal ^ t0 ^-\ ei{Sat > 
S^rc^i e ^rSaS-t-&ent' 1 iT. * demand itself is concrete and ™^" 
Souflnd all" argents against it are either cynically unsympathetic to the plight 
S tn Mother imeW or they are stuffy and technical, or both *ile every 
detail does not need to be spelled out, W e oar. propose a concise and non-technical 
Sam to- abolish unemployment . 1- f e el that the program belov, meets these needs; 
the demands are stated in logical order rather than in their order of political 
importance: ;' .~"\ ;;"" ..'.' ... V ......... 

t ait i^cTIW JQ3-FIKDHTG SEWICL. The TJSLS is far "'l^s&- elective 
than it night be. The number of " fictionally" unemployed, that is, ^^^T!r o 
^tween* lobs, is scandalously high. It is generally assumed :***. about. >> of the 
labor force in the U.S., in contrast to less than if in Vestern .uropeand Japan. 
:^ong industrialized countries only the U.S.S.R.'s employment service is worse (it 
has nore). ■ A serious attempt to provide jobs for eve^one requires someone to know 
"what vacancies- exist anclwhere th®y are. Only a tiny -fraction, of jobs are listed . 
Kith the S-TOloyment Service, and they are almost always the worst. ©ie first -^ • 
t^e- is to Wire that all .job vacancies , their qualifications and pay., be listed 
*Lth t^e llmoloyment Service . M modern information handling systems, thereis 
r7%aion a worker could not walk into an-, employment office anywhere and wiuhrn a_ 
few minutes have a report ;on any and all jobs for which he is qualiiied anywhere in 
the country, .-.. ...... 

II. KBTRMHIB&, HBTXEEH3SHT, EELOCLTTO After (say) six weeks of 
unemployment, compensated in much the same fashion as present unemployment benefits, 
a worker would be able to choose between; 

a. retirement on full Social Security benefits for workers over 
50 who are unable to find suitable work in their local labor markets, 

b. relocation at government expense (cash grants and/or long 
term loans) for workers who can find jobs which require moving. The Employment 
Service might also assist the worker in selling his old house and in finding suitable 
housing at his destination, 

c. retraining at government expense, plus subsistence and lamily 
allowances during training, for any occupation in which there are openings, and 

for which an aptitude test shows him trainable, There is no reason this privilege 
should not include remedial education for those in need of it, or university j* 

training for those who can profitably use it, as well as more narrowly 'Vocational 
training. All apprenticeship programs with openings and other private training 
opportunities would be listed with the Service in the same way as with job openings 

III. PUBLIC UI.tEL0H.mNT. The remainder of the unemployed, those who 
cannot find any job for which they are qualified, and who can not for any reason be 
retrained or relocated, would be guaranteed publjc employment on projects to be 
established locally for this purpose. Such projects would supplement, but not 
replace, such programs as the proposed Youth Conservation Corps or Domestic Peace Co: 



These workers would be paid the legal minimum wage, making it the absolute income floor 
for every person willing to work. I suggest a program conditional upon local 
participation with a 9Q/£ Federal share and a IO70 State share (cities and counties 
could participate if the States rejected the program or failed to act). The projects 
on which. the workers are to be employed would be chosen and administered locally 
by committees including labor representatives. This provision, with the matching 
funds feature, would undoubtedly make the program more attractive to the socially 
backward communities which need it most, but from whose ruling cliques most of the 
opposition will come. The fight over joining the program to get the 9Q/£ Federal share 
(and, of course, the non- discrimination and the minimum standards to be enforced) 
would realign the politics of a Southern town rapidly. 



SHE EFFECTS 

A program like this would " have many virtuous side effects. %■ pro- 
viding jobs or training rather than unemployment benefits of relief payments to the 
unemployed, we can minimise the demoralizing effect of long unemployment which now 
makes a man out of work for a year or two psychologically unemployable for the 
rest of his life. It reassures the puritans among the middle class and among workers 
that their taxes are not being used to support "chiselers". (The number of unem» 
ployment and relief chiselers is very small but they are a big element in the ' 
psychology of opposition to social insurance.) It makes for a better allocation of 
labor, and for that reason will increase productivity. It provides a strong incentive 
for workers to improve their competetive position via education, and is a beginning 
of the principle that everyone is entitled to as much education as he is capable of 
using. 

i&ove all, each of the items in the program is clearly and directly 
addressed to the problems of unemployment. 'The fiscal weapon is still used, because 
spending on training programs, pensions, and public employment will vary directly 
with the level of unemployment in the private economy. If inflation becomes a 
problem, it can be- fought by monetary methods without the fear- that tight money 
will cause mass unemployment. To the extent that ant i- inflation policy would cause 
layoffs in industry, it would provide an impetus for retraining and relocation, 
which would increase productivity 
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m less that, a cent.y the revolutionary changes ta^.-gc^- 
and transportation have made the w rU « - difficult to draw 

r^nSf anneo P ie| g of P ?he C Income ever .ore cXoseiv^epe, 

den"! 
energ 

From its inception M,a P°^ ca £ ^United States is proud _ to 
international. .^.SoclaUs^ax ^^g^g&t *? ?**1 i.! ie i 



«rties ahd their members in a***/^^* 6 ?^ ; These are: the tech- 
^^Threl great forces shape world {«»g$g*;. seen both in fascism 
noiogical revolution; the rise or - t^;. s0 ' ial revolutions dr- 

and in communism; and the wave ox u so cial orders. Of >-» e f: 

rected at colonial powers or at ex ^7°li^ t ut technological revolution, 
three forces, by far the most ^^/wea^ons by the^ajor powers, 
The technological development en nuclear £<*£ * powers, .threatens 
and the probable spread of gg^g"^ such weapons remain « , e»»- 
the survival of the entire race every u y i otlper a noble or humani- 
tence? The struggle against war « ^^JJggSrfor all men- and women 
tlritn cause. It is a_ necessary s t ggflfo»gggfe mankind's contxnued 
w ho believe in human life ana see^ ^ g> PO«n fce ori ented towar 

^m'^h^&^M^ recondition for any other 
social changes we may _ seek. 



a "status quo" power, ^ r «^ u ^er Lenin and 

reuix^ i* "-*■"& — - . • „ n^hp "Russian experience uuuci *^ 

totalitarianism ^ th /evoiution ,he Russi , P^ ^ ^ 

<?talin does indeed' show that revo±ur-.oii«*iy a1 coa tejit within which they 
finctrely launched, cannot escape «g^_*^&iiai«. But the 
occur, nor are they immune to «» Yirns o ej . h dly a 

most monstrous tyranny of our t.me was r su pp or t from major in- 

Communist, who enjoyed fo, : a long g*** | (inciuding the United States) 

dustrial and political ^fW^ulwark against communism. 

who hoped he might = e ^ e _as a bulwark aga. ^ f from the 

Totalitarianism is not gSfigK^k*, of the great urban masses, 
anxieties of our age "om the a ^eaar-m att erns. In short, it 

pointed out that without f^J*« f «"« ^ does Qot lne y 



That same industrial and technological revolution wmch makes war 
so deadly, which makes totalitarian regimes to horribly possible, also 
makes inevitable the process of xs&adbriol national and social revolu- 
tions, the third dominant factor of world events. No modern industrial 
power can function without an educated working class. No colonial 
power can rule its colonies without armies of trained "natives" to act 
as clerks The worker , educated and centralized in the cities, becomes 
unionized and political. Former factory hands become political .figures, 
running parties and governments. The "native clerks" who made possible 
the vast volonial empires become "subtle agents or subversion", return- 
in^ from European schools to carry doctrines of equality, oi justice, 
and of socialism to their colonial homelands. Even the contemporary 
totalitarian states are .not immune to this process of social revolu- 
tion, as we have seen by observing the shifts and changes within Jias.- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union. - . ..... 

Social revolution is the closest thing we can find to an inevitable 
pattern in the world today. War is possible but it is not inevitable. 
Totalitarianism exists but it can be over come. The real question is 
whether the process of social change will be able to' follow democratic 
and peaceful' paths or will be diverted into violence, tyranny, and 
bureaucratic forms. In large part the answer to this question lies • 
with the West. Historically the West is genuinely related to a beliex 
in freedom, but this belief has increasingly been subordinated „o the 
frantic effort to turn back the tide of social revolution, to defend 
and preserve the status quo from those very forces the West set in 
motion. The unspeakable horror of the Stalinist period, in which 
minions lost their lives- and an entire generation of Russians and 
East Europeans grew up under the shadow of police terror, was histori- 
cally related not only to the tradition of political absolutism of 
Russia, or to the imolicity anti-democratic theories oi Lenin and 
Trotsky, but, also, to the vigorous ef f ort Si of the West through mili- 
tary and economic sanctions to crush the young Bolshevik regime. 
Stalin was partly a product of the blind fears of the West. 

One may say that" objectively the Stalinists had no greater ally 
in their building the Communist Bloc than the reactionary forces or 
the West, which everywhere tried to block social revolutions^ and in 
consequence forced some of them, in weakness and in frustration, co 
turtf to Communism. Our concentration on armaments, our raise beliet 
that Communism was largely a military threat, our willingness to dub 
the most miserable tyrant a member of the "Free World" so long ashe 
was anti-Communist — all of these are factors in the foreign poncy 
of the past. It is a kind of political miracle that Russia did not 
win the Cold War, in view of the antagonism of the United States toward 
social revolutions in Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America 

One of the ironies of this period is that it turns out both Russia 
and the United States have lost the Cold -War and, in consequence, 
there is a momentary pause in world events, a shifting of forces — 
and the possibility of real achievements for peace, for justice, and 
for freedom. The factor which brought the political and economic^im- 
perialisms of both major blocs to a halt has been the intensity of 
nationalism in newly emergent states — a nationalism which both East 
and West underestimated. The Extreme Right is correct- in pointing to 
the areas of U.S. defeat: China, Cuba, Algeria,- Egypt, ^Ghana, etc. 
But from a Soviet standpoint things have been equally dismal. If tnat 
phase o^ c our history in which we controlled Latin America was brought 
to a dramatic close by the Cuban Revolution, it is also true that be- 
ginning with the Yugoslav defection in 1948 the Russians have seen 
their control of Eastern Europe steadily slip. Far from being able to 
penetrate further into Europe, Russia has had a difficult time holding 
political hegemony over East Europe. The Berlin uprising of June 17, 
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1Q( . the heroic Hungarian Revolution and the political shifts in 
X9f3, the neroic nu »|^ ■ * breaking away of Albania from Soviet 

and, above all e.se , tneor * defeats occured only in 

ss^sufaa rr!J?ffl?ffi arts** s. - 

nea+ediv proven dangerous as well as menective out £u b L ^" . . + 
t£e entire world situation is deeply, changed It g'g^fig^ 
that we set forth our points on foreign policy. It we appeai >.o uui 
lelLw Americans for basic changes in our foreign Policy, and if we 
,._, *w ft * anneal also to our fellow socialists elsewnere in w 
world and even to dissident elements within the various Communist 
part?es*it is no? because socialists seek, as •****,*?&*£ 
b^end a' little of Western concern for freedom with a Utile of the 
Communist concern for social justice, producing a kind of mode ra.e 
middle way" with bits and pieces and ireedora and jus. ice xnrowu 

qUat6 ThI ooiftion'of democratic socialists is not a halfway house be- 

by tie live! they can save. Socialism is the door into J future where 
freedom and socill justice exist together fully, r at her than only par- 
ti allv and. imperfectly as is presently the case with both capi-lism 



We know that without freedom there can ^ JTC t*ue 
Without social justice there can be no vital sense 



of 



stice. Witnoux sociax ju&uw ^^ I 4.CI "+*„>,. hut act in 
Socialists do not set one goal against the other, but act in 
y that both may be fulfilled. Our foreign policy is direct 



t£ ally 

and communism. 

social justice, 

freedom. 

such a way - . - 

ed toward such a fulfillment. 

DIS T^ & SffSSEE disarmament down to a police level 
withlnspe'ction and control by a strengthened United Nations. We call 
?or an immediate end of all further product ion^of nuclear j^JPW g 
the United States and for the immediate dismantling ^ all factored 
producing bacteriological and chemical weapons. We call xor an immed 
life cut g in the ar^budget by 25%, with the money sav ed to f d ^^ 
ed into the domestic and international war on poverty, and witn aaai 
tional cuts to be made in following years. ,.**>£ *& tt <; 

-There are a wide range of "unilateral i»£££eg gf^g *•*' 
government can undertake without any serious *^*at t# its g^* 
military power. These initiatives, some of which we have already 
uttld would ere at situation where Russia would be forced into a 
"neace" race and would have to match our steps with steps of her own. 
Other initiatives include the final abandoning of that madness. known 
as livil Defend? a program which it was clear from the beginning was 

' aeielnt^c fraud on thepublic, without value in saving lives but 
dantfrSus in "hat it helped create a false sense of security and thus 
c^ufd'permit or even encourage an.extremist ^^J^lJ^^ 4 
end our present program of conscription and call upon all nations 
ever^wLre ?o follow our example by abolishing their conscript armies. 
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In specific areas of foreign policy such as Cuba, China, Eastern nurope, 
there are very clear steps we can take which will be spelled out short-, 
ly. We do not rely upon Soviet goodwill to make these unilateral steps 
effective. We rely uoon the hard political reality of a world which 
is weary of war and the threat of war, of a Russian population which 
knows with horrible precision, what war means — these are the forces if . 
which would make it necessary for the Soviet government to follow an 
American lead toward launching a peace race. 

But even if all these steps were to fail, we would then say that 
since the use of nuclear weapons is unthinkable but since, however, 
their possession makes their use possible, we must proceed to the un- 
ilateral dismantling of American nuclear power, whether or not any 
other nation followed suit. In the final analysis no decent society 
can be preserved from destruction or decay by the balance of terror. 
In the nuclear age we must look to new methods of defense —we must 
seriously examine the concept of nonviolence which spurred the libera- 
tion of- India under Gandhi's leadership and which has been the^weapon 
of the" American Negro in his struggle to liberate this nation from the 
stain of racism. 

As we seek to end the long nightmare of the arms race we have no 
better instrument at hand than the United Nations. We fully endorse 
the U.N. both as a world forum and, more importantly, as a functioning 
institution which gradually replaces the "a^igerous concept of absolute 
national sovereignty. It ia alt the more important -t^at the U.N. have 
wide public support now, for it is under increasing attack, from those 
Western powers which, having created it as an instrument for Western 
policy, now find it to be "dangerously independent." We re joice -at — 
this independence, at the fact that neither the Soviet Bloc nor the 
American Bloc can be certain of a majority. We rejoice that the newer 
nations now hold the balance of power within the 0»N. and have shown 
themselves able and willing to act as a restraint on both the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 0? UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 

Any discussion of industrialization raises a broad problem, one 
that involves virtually all the nations in Africa and Asia and most of 
those in Latin America. It is the problem of how an impoverished and 
industrially underdeveloped nation can deal with the new horror of 
starvation and extreme poverty. Socialists maintain that a democratic 
approach to economic planning, in which a balance is kept between the 
production of consumer goods (such as medicine, housing, schools) and 
the production of heavy industrial machinery, will make it possible to 
achieve an Industrialized society without a totalitarian regime, ^par- 
ticularly if the nation Involved is not expending funds on building a 
military establishment. The net rate of Industrial growth each year 
might well be less under a socialist as opposed to a communist govern- 
ment, but such non-materisi "goods" as freedom and cultural stability 
can be better maintained. Totalitarian regimes make remarkable strides 
forward in certain areas of the national life, but such strides are^ 
made possible by truly - unbearable agony imposed on a large number^of 
people for a long period of time. It is an error for any Industrially 
underdeveloped nation to worship machine tcpls and other heavy indust- 
rial equipment to such an extent that the people as a whole must suffer 
extreme hardship to fulfill the dreams of rhe political leaders. 

It Is also true, however, that no heavily populated nation can ad- 
equately feed, clothe and house its population without developing the 
Industrial sector of its economy. In many underdeveloped areas it is 
extremely doubtful If such a "great leap" in Industrial capacity is 
possible without either (1) a totalitarian regime which car. finance 
such development by underpaying the workers and peasants ie., essen- 
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tially by forced labor', or (2) substantial amounts of capital invest 
mint from outside of the country. At a time when foreign, aid is so 
sharply under attack, socialists urge eyen greater economic aid be 
voted for building the industrial capacity of the emergent nations. 
Tn urging such foreign aid we make two very emphatic demands. First, 
Ichlid'must be channeled through the -United Nations, both to strengh- 
e"n the" UN and also to insure that it is not used as a "pplitical whip" 
Second we take sharp issue with those who feel private investment can 
Met these needs. Private investment in underdeveloped countries does 
not huild up the economies of the countries involved, but historically 
serves as ^siphon by which foreign investors can bleed a poor nation 
of its natural resources, 

^Saace for Progress, while announced with gre at fan fare has 
failed to make headway against the problems of Latin America. The 
tltal funds invested each year (from U.S. government sources, U.S. pri- 
vate investors' and from Latin American investors) in developing the 
Iconomv of Latin America has not even kept pace ;vith capital flowing 
out of the are; nor has it kept pace with the population expansion, 
with few exceptions* the population of Latin America is incredibly 
Irlr illiterate and ruled by a small class of wealthy, corrupt and_ 
anUldemocr at i ? c elements. Such elements have no interest in the social 
Reforms so desoerately needed. It is clear that, without swift and 
mfior Changes % most of the nations of Latin America, there will be . 
violent revolutionary upheavals which neither the C.I.A nor the State 
Department nor even the United Fruit Company can control o, prevent. 

Time is running out in Latin America. . m xi^aJ *„ 

Thf US Government has protested (quite properly) against Castro'^ 
government shipping small quantities of arms to revolutionaries m 
otter countries in Latin America. Yet the U.S. government continues 
?o send massive quantities of arms into Latin America to uphold reac- 
tionary anti-human oligarchies. We cann.for the absolute end of mili- 
tary aid la" America. We condemn and oppose all dictatorships in 
Latin America, whether by civilian or military juntas, whether of the 
"left" or of the "right." We favor a great expansion; pf economic aid 
to those countries already engaged in significant f°«al reiorms -- 
rn , ta Rica Venezuela, Bolivia, Uruguay, Mexico. Most particularly we 
declare our solidarity with and our full support for the efforts of 
dScfatic revolutionary and socialist parties, . movements and trade _ -j 
unions We urge the AFL-CIO to aid these organizations without politi 
cal conditionfthat would discriminate against revolutionary democratic: 
socialist groups „ 

^^"No socialist can view Cuba without a sense of the tragedy, involved 
in the Subantevolution. U.S. policy toward Cuba, our determination 
that Cuba would continue to have a >;special^elatronsUip" with the U S. 
including our right to maintain a military base on Cuban soil, made it 
inevitable "hat I Revolution which began without theaid of the Com- j 
munists (and was, in fact, opposed by them), would finally be forced to 
turn to Russia for the military and economic aid necessary to de.en« 
the Cuban Revolution against ceaseless JUS., hostility. But in the 
nrocess of turning to the Communist Bloc and, within Cuoa, ^ei^ng so 
heavily upon tne Communist Party, the Revolution has been Profoundly 
S Cuba is today a police stateand as su ch has be trayed the 
original goal of the Revolution to bring freedom L o the Cuban people 
° S Howe-yer we recognize that conditions, however tragic are consid- 
pr?1Vv better than UIK&r Batista. All evidence indicate Di Cas.io 
continues 'to" enjoy the support of the Cuban people and non-Communist 
elements continue to play a major role within the government 

We sharply condemn ail efforts by the Castro government to export 



We must be equally sharp in . condemning the open 
to export violent counter-revolution into Cuba, 
history are as morally shameful as our treatment 
We have, in attempting to overthrow the Castro 



violent revolution. 
attempts by the U.S. 
Few episodes of U.S. 
of Cuba since 1959. 

government, violated solemn international treaties, tried to block leg- 
it amte trade between Cuba and other nations, tried to limit or ban al- 
together the shipment of food and medicines into Cuba, successfully 
established an "Iron Curtain" around Cuba to prevent U.S. citizens 
from traveling to that island, allied ourselves with discredited rem- 
nents of the Batista regime in an effort to invade Cuba, and in general 
have been guilty of disgraceful duplicity in applying standards to 
Cuba (in terms of free elections, etc.) which we have never applied to 
those nations allied with us (Spain, Portugal, Taiwan, etc.). 

We are deeply sympathetic to those democratic elements among the 
Cuban refugees, With them we would hope to see the fulfillment of 
Castro *s pledge of political freedom. .But in the existing situation 
all efforts at the violent overthrow of the Castro government can 
only result in its being replaced by a far worse regime. We call for 
normal diplomatic and trade relations between the U.S. and Cuba. We 
favor the restoration of the U.S. quota for purchase of Cuban sugar. 
We call for withdrawal from Cuantanamo, base which not only has no 
military value but which was extorted from the Cubans at a time when 
we occupied the island in 1901. 
PANAMA : ■ '-,- . c _ 

"Tt is common knowledge the Panama Canal was obtained by torce ot 

American arms. The determination of the United States to retain ex-^ 
elusive property rights in the Canal Zone is as outmoded ?.s the British 
attempt to hold on to the Suez Canal. We call for surrendering the 
Canal Zone to the Panamanian people, with the understanding that Panama 
will agree through international treaty to recognize the uniquely in- 
ternational character of the Canal and the impossibility of any single 
nation claiming total sovereignty. 
CANADA: 

We 'declare our opposition to the stationing of nuclear weapons on 
Canadian soil and express our solidarity with the New Democratic Party 
and with all those elements in Canada opposed to seeing Canada used to 
meet the military needs of the U.S. 

ASIA . „ r . , 

CHINA: The peoples Republic of China dominates Asian axfairs, not only 
by the sheer weight of population and by its geographical location, 
but by reason of the aggressive and imperialist nationalise which 
characterizes present Chinese policy. . China, not content to co-exist 
with her neighbors, has at various times sought to expand her influence 
into Indo-China, India,' and the Asian territories of the Soviet Union. 
It would be easy to argue, as many in the West do (including the So»^ 
viets), that world civilization is menaced by a "Yellow Peril." It is 
tragic that we should leap almost eagerly to see the ancient culture 
of China in this light without first attempting to modify her policy 
by exmining errors and mistakes of our own. 

We forget that, if China sought the military unification of Korea, 
that goal was first attempted by the United States, which used the 
occasion of the Civil War in 1950 to attempt the military conquest of 
North Korea. If China claims the West is hostile, she has good reason 
for this belief. The American seventh Fleet protects Chiang KaiShek 
from retaliation for his hit and run attacks along the Chinese coast. 
That same fleet denies China possession of Quemoy and Matsu — clearly 
Chinese property, lying within shouting distance of the mainland. Un- 
til recently the C.I.A. flew military supplies into Burma where they 
were dropped by parachute to Chinese Nationalist rebels who used Bur- 
mese territory as sanctuary from which to attack China (until Burma 
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threatened to break diplomatic relations with the U..S. unless the air 
drops were stopped). U.S. troops are fighting in South Vietnam, almost 
on the Chinese border, trying to maintain a U.S. puppet government. 
"The U.S. not only refuses to recognize the government of China but has 

"successfully led the Western powers in blocking China ? s admission to 
the U.S. The Chinese are a proud people with a civilization dating 
back thousands of years before the West even had a written language. 
Western attitudes have served to inflame a traditional Chinese nation- 
alism. 

We are absolutely opposed to all efforts by the Chinese to shift 
and change her borders by military action. We condemn her border con- 
flict with India. We condemn her brutal occupation of Tibet. We are, 
as socialists, resolutely opposed to Chinese efforts to subvert neigh- 
boring states, turning them into part of a new Chinese sphere of influ- 
ence, just as we have opposed U.S. and Soviet attempts to subvert govern 
ments bordering them. 

But the cause of peace will best be served if these and other mat- 
ters can be placed before the U.N, — something which is quite impos- 
sible until we admit China to her rightful place in the Security Council 
as well as the General. Assembly. We urge the recognition of the Chinese 
government by the U.S. State Department. We urge trade with China. We 
demand the relinquishment of Quemoy and Matsu to the Chinese, to whom 
they rightfully belong. There could be. no greater folly than to permit 
reactionary forces in the United States to repeat in Asia the bankrupt 
policies we used in the past against the Soviet Union. It is in our 
interest to see the Chinese people industrialize as swiftly as possible, 
for the Russian experience has shown the great difficulty which totali- 
tarians have in preserving a totalitarian structure in a society which 
has developed an industrial base, with the working class and the tech- 
nicians required to make such a society function. The long range goal 
of Western policy should be to end the attempt to isolate China from 
world events and to aid the internal development of China along indus- 
trial and technological lines. 
TAIWAN . 

Taiwan was never historically attached in any real sense to the 
Chinese Bmpire, but has been independent. The Yalta: agreements ceding 
Taiwan to Chiang Kai Shek were not a concession to historic facts, but 
to Chiang's expansionist policy. Chiang had no legitimate claim to 
Taiwan in 1945 nor has the Chinese government today any better claim to 
it. We reject also the theory that the Chinese Nationalist government 
has any claim to Taiwan, an island it holds by sheer police state meth- 
ods which have made it impossible for the native population to openly 
express its opposition to Chiang and the Chinese Nationalists. We do 
not, accept a "Two Chinas" theory. There is only one China and there is 
Taiwan. Who should represent Taiwan in the U.N. General Assembly can be 
decided only. after a U.N. supervised free election in which the Taiwanese 
(as. distinct from the occupying force of Chinese Nationalists who came 
to Taiwan only within the past fifteen years) can vote whether they 
wish to unite with the mainland, whether they wish to resume their ties 
to Japan, or whether they wish to be independent. . American military 
forces must not be used to protect the totalitarian and illegitimate 
Chiang regime, but should be used only through the United Nations to 
assure the population of Taiwan the right of self-determination. 
INDO CHINA 

In 1954, after several years of bitter fighting in which a French 
army numbering some 400,000 men suffered casualties of 175,000 (and in- 

" f licted far heavier casualties upon the Indo Chinese) , and after more 
than two billion dollars of American military aid had been poured in, 
Prance finally withdrew from Indo China, and, at Geneva, signed treaties 
creating the new states of Laos, Cambodia, and North and South Vietnam 
out of the former French territory of Indo China. The treaty stipulated 



that within two years there- would be free elections in North and South 
Vietnam to unify the Vietnamese a The United States agreed to respect 
the germs of the Geneva Accords. 

The South Vietnamese government (with French and U.S. backing) re- 
fused to hold free elections, fearing that the Communists would win, 
whereupon a Communist led resistance movement , the Viet Cong, began open 
attacks to gain control of South Vietnam. Some 15,000 American troops 
are now in South Vietnam, in direct violation of the Geneva accords, 
and have been instructing the Vietnamese in barbaric methods of warfare, 
including the establishment of concentration camps, the poisoning of 
water supplies, the use of torture, and the machine gtmning and napalm 
bombing of villages in Communist held areas. The U e S„ record in Vietnam 
is now both more bloody end more barbaric than the Soviet record in 
Hungary when it murderously suppressed the 1956 Revolution, 

We are supporting a government which has never been elected. We 
are waging a war which military experts know we cannot win. We are at- 
tempting to replace the French influence in Indo China with an American 
influence, and do not seem to understand that the Chinese villi not peri- 
mi t an American puppet state to exist almost on their very border, and 
are prepared, if necessary, to commit men and material to insure the de- 
feat of the American-backed government. Thus far, ironically, the Viet 
Cong is operating not with Russian or Chinese equipment, but almost en- 
tirely with American equipment, captured from -South Vietnamese troops 
or brought by those troops to the Viet Cong when they desert the American 
backed South Vietnamese army. 

China has at various times in the past indicated a willingness to 
see a neutralized net of states to her South • Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos. 
In Laos, where the Americans, the Russians and the Chinese are all in- 
volved (but where the Laotians themselves are quite passive toward all 
three sides), it was the C.I.A. which created the present chaos when it 
attempted to overthrow a neutralist regime (again, in violation of In- 
ternational- treaties) and to replace it with an American puppet state. 
in Camgodia, which has no problem of Communist insurrection, the govern- 
ment has openly accused the C»I.A. of attempting to overthrow it, and 
U;S. military "advistors" were present, in at least one case, in an 
armed attack by South Vietnamese on a Cambodian Village In which a num- 
ber of Cambodian civilians were killed. 

We unreservedly condemn the interference by any outside power, " 
Chinese, Russian, or U.S. =, in the affairs of the indo Chinese states.' 
We urge that efforts be made to secure, If possible, the neutralization 
of North and South Vietnam and to insure the neutrality of Laos and Cam- 
bodia. We urge efforts be made for free elections in North and South 
.Vietnam, through the UN, to secure the unification of these two areas. 
But in any event we demand the immediate withdrawal of American military 
"advisors", and 'the absolute end of all further American military aid to 
South Vietnam. We would be able to condemn more vigorously the teror- 
ists methods used by the Viet Cong if the Americans wa.;e not responsible 
for torture, terror and death exceeding anything the Communist side has 
inflicted in South Vietnam. American policy in the Indo Chinese area 
Is militarily impractical, politically foolish, and morally Criminal. 
INDIA s 

American socialists take a special interest in India and feel a 
special relationship to our comrades there, not only because the Indian 
policy of non-alignment helped, over the years, to maintain some degree 
of sanity in world affairs and was Instrumental in closing down the 
worst phase of the Cold War, but, more urgently, because India may well ' 
Prove to be the great ies; of the democratic versus the totalitarian path. 

2 ms 

has 
"ppros 



c^uve to dc rue grear ks: or tne democratic versus the totalltarlar 
-^ndia, despite failing at many points, and in the midst of problems 
tthlch others might easily use as " justification for totalitarianism, 
maintained a democratic aporoach. 
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With all due respect to Nehru, we especially salute our comrades^ 
in India who continue to strive to build a genuine democratic and radi- 
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can more than keep pace with the population expansion 

have a heavy task ahead of them, as they seek to move beyond the Ge^dh- 
ian Revolution, which brought India her freedom but was essentially a 
national revolution, to the next step of a far-reaching social revolu- 
tion in which industrial development, economic planning, and political 
freedom must be woven together into a new pattern. If India can, des- 
pite her enormous problems, succeed in this task, then she will light 
the way not only for Asia, but will have taught the west yet^another 
lesson, among the many which we have had over the centuries rrom this 
profound and ancient civilization. 

AFRICA* 

" Many of the problems of Africa are similar to those encountered in 
South America or Asia. But Africa also has unique problems, particular- 
ly *n trying to estblish viable economies and building nations out ot 
the"" complexity of tribalism and the confusion created by the ^artificial 
borders set up by the colonial powers. With the exception of the Bri- 
tish, the colonial powers are at fault for providing little or no train- 
ing in self-governnent. One reason for the chaos in the Congo was the 
almost toal lack of college graduates among the Congolese -a direct 
result of the blind policy followed by Belgium. Despite all these prob- 
lems Africa has shown its ability to produce outstanding leaders such 
as Kenneth Kaunda and Julius Hyerere, and to move from colonialism to 
freedom with far less violence and confusion than ought rightfully have 

been expected. # ir ,; vV'*,i-J 

Socialists are discouraged over developments m Ghana and elsewhere, 
where the trend is toward absolute one-party rule with a denial of any 
effective freedom for political opponents. But in general the record 
is good. Even in Aig ria, where we are unhappy at limits upon political 
freedom, the government of Ben Bella has made significant strides toward 
building a meaningful social revolution out of the debris left by seven 
years of war. . m . . 

The major problem of Africa is, of course, the violent racism and 
fascism of the Union of South Africa and the Portugese coiona.es of 
Angola and Mozambique, we have for years warned that the Union oj. South 
Africa and the government of Portugal were making a nonviolent resolution 
of the problem increasingly difficult. Such a nonviolent resolution 
now seems impossible. Revolutionary military centers are now operating 
io various parts of Africa, training and equipping volunteers t or mili- 
tary action within South Africa, Angola and Mozambiqu Such violent act- 
ivities are certcin to increase with the passage of time. Since all nonviolent 
means of change have been made illegal in these areas, we must declare our moral 
support for those revolutionary elements seeking, even by means ox violence, to 
overthrow the government of South Africa and to drive the Portugese from Angola and 
Mozambique. But we give such support without enthusiasm, for we know the innocent 
on both sides will suffer, and we know that a violent upheaval makes it more diffic- 
ult to establish new governments in these areas on a democratic basis. We plead 
with the nations of the world to hasten the liberation of these areas, thus minimiz- 
ing the agony through which these areas will otherwise pass. 

We call for a total world wide boycott on trade with South Africa and Portugal. 
We demand an absolute embargo on the shipment of military supplies to these jsountriea. 
While we cannot agree with those African states that seek the expulsion of Portugal 
and South Africa from the U.N. ? for we believe membership in the U.N, must be univ- 
ersal, we strongly urge the full moral weight of the .U.N. be cast openly ana relen- 
tlessly against the Union of South Africa and the government of Portugal. 



EUROPE; U 

The pattern of events in Europe has been changing swiftly m recent years. In 
the event of an election victory this fall by the British Labor Party we hope for a 
new sense of realisn by the NATO powers in regard to Eastern Europe and in regard 
earticularly to the question of German rearmament. 

It is an illusion for European socialists to .believe that a f irna? alliance with 
the United States, which is the cause of socialism within Europe. We urge the 
xssse socialist parties of Europe to follow a political course sharply independent 
of the American government # DeGaulle, in a negative way, has already shown the great 
influence that lesser powers can have if they they will determine their own policies. 
If DeGaulle has achieved new influence for France despite such military idiocies as 
his grojected nucleat force, how much greater would be the influence of the socialist 
movements of Western Europe, not only upon Europe itself , but upon the entire world, 
if these movements would seek an unequivocal end to the 3 ace, if they would 

seek a-settlement with Russia under which both the Warsaw Pact and the NATO 
alliances would be dissolved. . The B ritish nuclear force, though impressive when 
measured against that of France, is still essentially useless in a period ^when 
Soviet and American nuclear force will continue to dominate the world military 
situation and when the British nuclear fore e.d-ses -hot even-constitute: sono/-king of 
balance, of .power-. ': England would be in a far stronger position, both in terns of 
blocking the nuclear armament; of Germany and in terms of playing a more significant 
role with the neutral world if she were to totally and unilaterally abandon her -\ 
nuclear force. Such a step would greatly strengthen the democratic forces in West 
Germany and would end for ail time the criminally irresponsible efforts of the United 
States Government to arm the nations of Europe with a "Multi-lateral Nuclear Force." 
... It is time for a serious discussion of the various Polish prop! sals .to create a 
demilitarized zone in Central Europe. It is Time to seek the neutralization of 
both East and East and West Germany as the possible basis for the ultimate unification 
of Germcny as a demilitarized state. The freedon of Berlin can only, finally, be 
guaranteod within a context of a settlement, of the German issue and an acceptance by 
the United States of the situation In East Europe. Paradoxically, to the degree the 
West accepts the present pattern of Eastern Europe and guarantees the Oder-Neisse 
boundry for Poland, wo speed the process of independent action bythe East European 

states. It is the rearmament of Germany and the continued talk within Germany about 
regaining her "lost territories in the East" which has kept Poland so dependent upon 
the Soviet Union. We declare our full support for those German socialists who oppose 
the rarming of Germany and who see& to end the German tradition of militarism and 
nationalist — a tradition revived in the present situation by the actions of the U.S. 

Developments in East Europe require new and flexible approaches. Moscow's 
influence is^ lessening. There are some real steps toward freedom that have taken 
place in Poland, In Yugoslavia and, even, In Hungary. To the degree that the NATO 

and Warsaw Pacts can be dismantled, the process of democratization will be. speeded, 
.and both U.S. and Soviet influence will lessen within rjuropc while the nations in 
Eastern Europe will move Into closer relationships with the nations of Western _ 
Europe. With thelessening of U. .-Soviet influence we shall also expect that in 
both East and West Europe there will be significant new moves toward democratic 
socialism. 

We have been greatly encouraged by developments within Russia. The present 
Sino-Soviet split now leaves the Communist movement with three major "centers"— 
Moscow, Peiping, Belgrade — and has permanently shattered the illusion of a mon- 
olithic world communist movement. Hope Important, the split offers real hope that 
with competing centers of communist power the various local Communist parties and 

governments will find new freedom of action and hopefully will begin a new evalua- 
tion of the need to democratize their systems. The courage of Soviet artists and 
Intellectuals has done much to help soften the harshness of the Soviet political 
landscape, and the refusal of these brave men and women to be silenced would ind- 
icate reason for believing there will be continued progress toward introducing 
democratic forms into the Soviet Union. Such forms already exist to sore extent in 
Yougoslavia, which, while still totalitarian in a formal sense, now enjoys a remark- 
able decree of freedom of expression. (We note with deep regret the continuing 



restrictions on liilovan Djilas, and demand his release). 

In no senso do we mean to indicate by these consents that the bureaucratic 
leaders of the Communist movement are moving toward democracy. No matter how 
sincerely these leaders may be dedicated to the welfare of the people under 
their control , they continue to hold to the position that Communism requires a 
single-party dictatorship. It is not the bureaucracy which is moving, but the 
people — workers, artists, students, intellectuals — who are moving from below, 
who push, in a sense, who lead, the Comiaunlst bureaucracies into new patterns. We 
are grgteftll to see that the economic and social changes that have occured in the 
Soviet bloc have forced political modifications, and have lessened the adventurism 
of Soviet foreign policy. But we cannot rejoice until that day when democratic 
socialist parties can organize and operate freely within the Soviet Bloc to chal- 
lenge the Communists for political leadership, 
SPAIN. PORTUGAL? 

ttc give our full and unreserved support to the democratic underground movements 
largely led by socialists — in Spain and Portugal. We greet these, our comrades, 
whose freedom and whose lives are dally risked in the work of overthrowing the 
regimes of Salazar and Franco. We condemn U.S. military aid to these nations and 

the continued reference to these nations as being part of the "free world." 
C.I. A . ... 

It has become necessary in any discussion of foreign policy to comment upon 
that extraordinary organization known as the Central Intelligence Agency. The 
C.I. A., a super-secret, multi-billion dollar undertaking, has come to constitute 
a State Department in its own right, taking actions that run counter to official 
U.S. policy. It has managed to make a liar out of two U.S. Presidents and our 
Ambassador to the TIN. It has operated on a scale and with a ruthlessness and dup- 
licity which fully match that of the worst period of the Comintern. It has also 
operated with a blatent stupidity which the Communists could not hope to equal. 
The C.I. A. is a joke — but it is a nasty, dangerous and criminal joke. We are 
unhappily aware that all major powers will maintain vast spy systems as long as 
they Insist on believing that peace can be secured through military means. But 
the C.I. A. has never limited Itself to the unhappy task of spying . It has bought 
and sold governments, it has hired assasins, paid for coups, and In general put 
its dirty little finger into every corner of the globe. We would suggest the 
United States either abolish the State Department or that It abolish the C.I. A. 
That any agency of the government could have the kind of unchecked power which 
the CIA now enjoys is untinkable in a democratic society and is sad, hard proof of 
how deeply the arms race has corrupted our nation, and of how real are the roots 
of bureaucratic totalitarianism In our own country. 
SUMMARY 

For too long Americans have seen the area of foreign policy as a field of con- 
flict between the "free, -world" and "communist tyranny." The free world is less free 
than we like to admit, and increasingly the Communist world Is less uniformly tyran- 
nical than we have believed. In this new and changing world we have the opportunity 
to gain a new perspective on events. We live in o period of resolution, when the 
real x-jar must be waged against our most ancient enemies: against any child's untime- 
ly death, against hunger's incessant pain, against the endless ache of winter's 
cold, against the dull fever of disease, against the animal darkness of ignorance 
and ittiteracy. Gommunism is only a warped and aborted attempt to wage this warj 
it is the counterfeit revolution. 

It Is out of fear that wc have seen totalitarianism rise, just as it is out of 
fear that wo have blasphemed against our own intellects and rationality by creating 
weapons that might better have been forged In hell. The human race strains toward its 
own liberation but is caught up still In its past. Socialists call on all Americans 
to join us in helping to move mankind from the darkness of war and dictatorship, of 
poverty* and hatred, into the radiance which Stan can construct if only he has the 
vill to choose. We cell cur fellow citizens to a war without guns, to a war where 
our weapons shall be the informed heart and the compassionate nindj to a war sus- 
tained by the belief that within every man there is a hunger for freedom, that 
within every society there is the potentiality for justice. 



from: David McReynolds, 5 Beekman St., Room 1025, NYC 38 - May 22, 1964 

to: Party's Key List, members NC , etc. 

Comrades, 

My apologies for preparing a pre-convention discussion article so late that I 
must mail it personally to the key list to make sure it reaches any of you prior 
to the convention. To be as brief as possible, in' order to cover a wide area: 

CAU CUSES : 

I agree with Mendelson's position as stated in a recent Hammer and Tongs. Caucuses 
have value when they are based on a real political division, The present division 
of the Party (into Realignment and Labor Party factions) over what political line 
it should pursue five or ten years from now - that is the work of political chile! 
ren, no matter how old they may be..'. There are a number of significant political 
questions before us, in both domestic and foreign policy, which have nothing to 
do with how we stand on realignment or the "Labor Party". A glance at the last con- 
vention will show how false the divisions really are. The Labor Party contained 
both the Party's old guard and its extreme left wingl To a slightly lesser extent 
the same "left-right" division held true for Realignment. Whenever the Party got 
around to discussing rea l issues, whether domestic or foreign, both caucuses split e 



I-^MO TO MILITANT REALIGNMENT 
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It is no secret that I am closer to the tactic of political realignment than to the 
labor Party position. (Though I would never think, at this juncture, of organizing 
or joining a caucus on this issue). I have been disturbed at the internal confusion 
of the Realignment group - Its ability to move in two directions at once while 
thinking It was going straight ahead. I want to raise with the younger and more 
militant comrades in Realignment the question whether they do not have an obliga- 
tion - if they really understand the position of realignment - to challenge and 
politically to defeat some of their own leaders™ 

Realignment (unless it means a simple capitulation by socialists to libera.1 capit- 
alism) can have value only if it is a radical position translated into terms and 
tactics the liberal can understand - only if it is seen as a tactic designed to 
bring us into working contact with those forces in our society that are progressive-' 
in character and which are in motion. Realignment - as a tactic - is an effort -to 
lift the dead hand of dogmatism from socialism. 

If this is the case, what is the significance of Irwin Suall and Max Shachtman and 
Alex Garber calling for a massive program of civil defense shelters, financed by 
tfre government? Does this demand bring us closer to Negroes in Harlem, who can't 
even get federal funds for decent housing, let alone for shelters! The support of 
Civil Defense may be sound (though frankly I consider it crackpot) but the point 
to keep in mind is that scund as the Garber-Shachtman-Suall position may be in one 
cense, it is a mill stone around our necks if we are trying to re? ate to the un- 
employed, to Negroes, to the peace movement, to the left wing of the Democratic 
l J arty 

Or, on the issue of Civil Rights, the Realignment leadership tends to urge a soft- 
ening of the Civil Rights militancy in order not to damage chances of penetrating 
the "official estahiisJaaent 1 ^ ^ad^in^luencijxg it , To the degree this position seeps _ 
through to rh-5 realignment rank and file, it m^lin^^rhre^izealignment comrades wil? . 
be separated fr-om the Negro struggle. This ''counsel of mode^atiojaj^ sho&s thro^gu 
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Incidentally, I think Comrade Shachtman^ ^ party at its last 
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I still would suggest that 
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all the old copies of Labor * ^Vurxea or^i* the bonds of sentxment are too 
Sotsky and Lenin, etc., e.tte be bur o tooks helves, out o. the 

deep that they be placed on the very very P current m-xerxals ixrst, 
» It «L members and ^^g^^^'^ f ££ /£ Intend 
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ROLE OF P^RTY 



ct great events. Our ^real 



;; are a very small orgastic, , He , cannot^direct^rea, J—^,, 
responsibility is two lold. Txrsz , _ 



and radical dissent. This does not. mean we are called upon, becaus .we are small, 
to be embittered and dogmatic The Left always has a tendency to become shrill 
tf nen it tries to speak up and that tendency must be avoxded I am ? o caUin| tot 
simple re-statements of the moral values of socialism, but for p.o„ ng analysxs 
of current political, social and economi.e problems. By and large other groups 
?end to do a better job of this than we do. Students for a Democratxc Socxety 
Studies on the Left, New Politics, Monthly Review Liberatxon - "^fV^"'*" 
ent way, does more new thinking and creative thxnkxng than the Socialist Party 
seems to manage. There are intellectuals around - the Party must work harder to 
attract and involve them. 

If the Party has a special obligation, in view of its small size, to be more open 
to dissenting views/to feel easier about having left and right wing viewpoints 
exDressed in New America, etc., it has a second responsxbxlxty. it must carry 
socialist vxews, socialist values, socialist analysis into the mass movements. 

not at all enough for us to run a good forum series or a good n .wspaper or 
magazine. Socialists must be. involved in arena work - xn cxvxl rxgh ts, trade 
union, peace work - and involved as. open and responsxble •£^*-*,,?2j? ^ t 
not simply to transmit esoteric intellectual theorxes to other intellectuals, but 
to make these theories meaningful to those persons in the socio y as a £ole. 
We are not in a position to lead these organizations, but we can gxve them a cer 
tain tone or flavor, we can infuse a kind of political consciousness which xs so 
desperately needed In the peace movement, in civil rights work, in trade unxons. 

NEW ORGANIZATIONAL FORMS ? 

For years I have been one of those who has said that, when the P 
as it is, then organization per se became a political issue - tn 
questions must be subordinate to building the organization. is 
but think now we must be more experimental. The organizational 
come from another period.- They do not fit our. needs today. We 
that with rare exceptions we are not going to run candidates. « 
our Party will not be the nucleus around which "the' mass social 
form - that we can only help point the way, prod forces into mot 
Party organization is a holdover from the days when we did run c 
when our Locals and Branches did serve as the nucleus in various 
mass action - when civil rights and peace work, for example, was 
the Party itself. 

To the degree our people must now work for peace, civil rights, etc., outside of 
the Party we find our best and most active comrades do not have time to attend 
3ranch r m^etings The routine work of Branches and Locals ^f^f^cre^ing- 
ly meaningless in some areas;, and no longer involves our actxve and ^uth^l 
cadres. We must develop new organizational forms. Cn a recent w*o week trip to 
hf Miawest, I found the Party most alive and vital in Indianapolis wh^^re 
is no organ ized Local . Don and Carlie Anderson were involved in local Democratic 
Par^y politics (theor etically they are "Labor Party" but theory «** *!*"*? 
reality), they were in close touch with the Civil Rights movement and about to 
launch a local CORE, they had a solid group of kids around then, and tney had 
good contacts over half the state of Indiana - but they had no Local. 

Branch life can become static, meaningless, a sterile form. Let us experiment, 
area by area, with those forms of organization that keep our people in touch 
without asking that they invest valuable and limited time in meaningless organi- 
sational forms. Of course, in those areas where more formal organization works, 
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whatever forms of the past prove cumbersome. 
TjJV J R D A S?ALINOID TENDENCY 

of the Party more clearly than the all P^vasive 

the Party. These remarks, the most °°f £™ 8 ^£ C * i ^ ttB8ion , a „d I anticipate! 

are sure to be misunderstood and to Mt •*«• gg'JSj- olear to comrades who 

£tgjfcSS e-irily ^0?^^^^^ I * •*£• » "*« 

Stalinism can he defied. So J^"*^*K3SHR S^^H^J 
"Staiinoid" applied to those who, "»?«*»£L5 lie sfnse. (Even so, I tend to 
of the Stalinists, then I suppose the term would _make **°»^ ^ confused 

S^^or Trot^iie^or, perhaps/particularly in -e sections of -^ 

(c) One who opposed the policies of Statin hut neve — ^of Stalin, hut 
One who was too young to be politically ac tive during the P« l t 

who supports Khruschev (by this logic, those born too late to kno 
Lenin and v:ho grew up during Stalin's f/ 10 * *f .^^ted * tali n g 

<j> Anyone over 25 years old who calls himself a left »**~ 8 ^£ l iJtP«*J 

b- ^ved -if recruited in time). 

0«dl, ...ugh, .Ml. «W »« 5"=™«,SniSl. ». *™ SS '» *« "«W d '°"" d 

Trotskyists or even, occasionally, Stalinists, no 

and admitted to being Staiinoid, 

3 t gSSS -"" C€r3£SrHS:f ; = J 

the right hand of Lenin, that he was resurrected briefly to De tW 

tS., that after the second burial there is no resurrection. According 
Staiinoid calendar Stalin died in 1953 - eleven years ago. 
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(%) A Staiinoid opposes all governments even in Cuba or in Florida or elsewhere 
'which deny full .democratic process to the citizen. A Staiinoid is opposed to 
Cuba trying to overthrow the State of Florida. A Staiinoid is opposed to the 
C?I?a! trying to gverthrow the government of Cuba. A Staiinoid would disband 
all secret police, even in the United States. 



(« 



(5) 



A Staiinoid is publicly and strongly opposed to the limits on Djilas' freedom 
in Yugoslavia? "staiinoid* care.about the freedom of Dj ilas. Stalinoids also 
are publicly and strongly opined to the arrest and imprisonment of political 
opponents in the United States,, including not only the Communists, but the 
J! young, men sent to Federal prisons as draft resisters (8 of whom are m 
jail as this is written). 

fi Staiinoid believes that Mr. K. is a charming man, that he holds his vodka 
well, is a devoted husband and doting father, that he is an indulgent grand- 
parent and -that M has the interests of the Russian people at heart, and, 
like the late President Kennedy, Guy Mollet, President Johnson, and most 
other world leaders, he is responsible for murder. A S ^™"* * e £Xto 
only those who oppose Mr. K. openly and vigorously have the moral right to 
attack LBJ. Bht, by the same token, Stalinoids think people who praise the 
politics of LBJ should carry their error all the way and praise the politics 
of Mr. K. ' ' 

(6) A Staiinoid thinks there are some proposals Mr. K. makes which are good. A 
Staiinoid thinks there are some proposals LBJ makes which are good.. General 
opposition doesn't mean blind opposition. 

(7) A Staiinoid is one who wept when Budapest fell. A Staiinoid marched and 
shoutedln a- vain and tragic fury at every Soviet Embassy and C ° ns ^ o " ne 
the world. But Stalinoids are not sorry when they hear things are proving 
in Hungary. He does not want. things to get worse and worse; he hopes they 
will continue to get better and better. 

f8) A Staiinoid is one who thinks Guy Mollet is responsible for more people dying 
• 8) than Ti?o can claim; who thinks Guy Mollet helped Mr K --h*he Hungarian 
Revolution (by choosing that instant to invade K«tK If S^S^ItoEU?'* 
asked who they would prefer in a socialist international - Tito or . M °" et 
they would say neither belonged in a democratic socialist international, but 
Mollet belonged even less than Tito. 

peSle s' of the^ countries could do the best Job if they had the chance and 
so Stalinoids support all internal developments toward greater democracy in 
these countries and are critical of developments limiting such democracy. 

QsO) A Staiinoid believes most people in Russia support Mr. K. Stalinoids think 
^ ttis shows ho. misguided most of the Russians are Stalinoids believe most 
people in the United States support LBJ. They believe thl| f?,p.£f m ^ 
guided the Americans are. George Meany thinks American labor is free l^or 
and Soviet labor is slave labor. George Meany is not a Staiinoid. Stalinoids 
think there is no more slave labor in Russia. 



. 



Okay - the point is clear arid enough is enough. My point is simply a lot of things 
have changed in the past ten years, even in the Soviet Bloc. 

We are confronted with a monolithic world movement which is not monolithic any- 
more, which has Rumanian neutralists and Yugoslav revisionists and Albanian 
Stalinists and Chinese Trotskyists and God knows what else #> We are confronted 
with a Communist world which now contains within its ranks intellectuals, writers, 
etc., who are both Communists and also are demanding a greater degree of freedom. 
What shall our relationship be to Polish and Soviet Communists who are opposing 
their own Communist bureacracies? For my own part, as a genuine Stalmoid, l 
extend a fraternal and comradely hand to them, and count them as allies ,:?• a kind 
of world wide struggle for man's liberation. 

The Soviet State is shoddy, dishonest and anti-human. So is ours. Change is 
occuring - not from the top down - and that change seems permanent. 

I am apalled at the kind of continuing anti-Communism which corrodes and, frankly, 
perverts the socialist movement. Why are some of our leading members he sit ant or 
even opposed to the Party's taking a sharp stand against the utterly indefensible 
U.S.. slaughter in South Vietnam? Why can we get full unity only if we are pro- 
testing a Soviet action? 

Why does our Party give more space to a discussion of the evils of Castro than it 
ever gave to a discussion of the evils of Batista? Particularly when Castro, for 
all his faults, is a lot better and has much wider support than Batista. 

I'm not interested in opening the ranks of the Party to apologists for the Soviet 
state. (Though to be frank if we can be broad enough on the "right" to swallow 
the Boulder Local, I don't know why we can't absorb an equal number of comrades 
from that other part of the political "right" - the pro-Soviet apologists). 
What I am really concerned about is opening the mind of the Party. (PJ 

I want to have a critical but friendly attitude toward the "state socialisms" 
developing in areas of Africa and Latin America. I want to establish contacts 
with the Communists in the Soviet Bloc - handful that they are - who really are 
prepared for open discussion. In many respects I am more interested in the 
development of workers councils in Yugoslavia than in whether or not the castrated 
West German Socialists win the next election. 

These things make up the "Stalinoid" position. If I am nominated for the N.C. 
I will accept the nomination and run - for one reason only. The comrades should 
have the right to vote on this political position, knowing that I shall continue 
to present it in the months to come. 

Fraternally, 



David McReynolds 
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A major connic^ uev/euu out- -rxMio- au^ j-^-lu ^^q^ ■*** »-~ w«r-«r5~ 
Party has been in a dispute over the basic putpose and orientation of the party. 
This dispute is most sharply illustrated as it -fas presented in the YPSL. 

'licheal Harrington and Joan Parnes (Suall) representing the ]/AC majority, 
wrote a IPSL perspectives resolution for the 1959 convention which is essence ad- 
vocated that the YPSL become the student movement for peace;, civil liberties, 
and civil rights. In order to carry put this perspective,. Anvil , the YPSL theo- 
retition of its sectarian favor and Challenge , the YPSL propaganda newspaper, 
would become the YPSL's only public voice, 

Sy Lqndy chose this opportunity to make a "left ^ing" attack on Harrington, 
He pointed "out that if Harrington's perpective *ere carried out left vring politics 
would cease to exist-. n the campus, and that the YPSL would be attempting the im- 
possible task of making itself into the organization of a student liberalism, He^ 
maintained that the existence of a large radical movement was Impossible, and that 
slovr "hifh level" recruitment and internal education designed to produce socialist 
cadre were all that socialist could hope to accomplish. Apathy not an upsurge of 
radicallism was the order of the day according to Landy Consequently, he argued, 
Challenge was practically useless r;hile A"vil filled the bill* 

The"left" won this fight, but the "right" controlled the , T AC> Thus the .w£. 
ironic end to this fight was that Harrington and company vrere handed, th- task of , 
putting out Anvil i But the actual enthusiasm for Anvil was less than the co.r- • ..,:; 
vention vote on the matter indicated, and it became impossible for the "right" to 
put out the magazine which the "left" had said it wantedo 

In retrospect, the sad aspect of the 1959 discussion is that both of th;... ,' 
tendencies r/ere largely correct in their criticisms of each other. Harrinrton 
and Parnes wanted to build a large left- liberal youth organization. Tuite aside 
from the question content of our politics to do this, it is clear that the potenti- 
al for this perspective did not exist. 

Since 1958 the S,P. has attempted to operate 'p-^h an orientation similar to 
the Harrington- Parnes proposal Hodest gains were made for a few years, largely 
due to the enthusiam generated by the unity of the S.P«,SoD.F ,and iSL, and later 
due to the publication! of a regularly appearing newspaper for the first time in 
a number of years. In the last year, however,/;?:^/-:; -:_^rcrica circulation and 
party membership have dropped sharply, ''spite the 'facT^nai ihc expansion of the 
civil rights movement has provided openings of the left which should hove afforded 
the party better 



opportunities for growth than it has had since the middle and the late 19^0 s. 
We feal that the party's decline can only he explained by the fact that the 
party has largely muted the distinctly socialist character of its politics. 

The Left wing has counter posed to this position a position which may 
foe summerized as follows; 

" 1; Ever since McCarthyism, the American left has been small and fragmented. 

2: The working class and its organizations are on the defensive, yeiUing 
to blows from automation ibhe one hand and to the pressures of the cold war on 
.. the other. 

' 3: Thus the working, class has become conservatized, and Its leadership 
; successfully binds i-t to the Democratic Party politicly. 

k: Until there is a substantial change in the American economic and 
political scene, the. left will, on the whole, be isolated from the main- 
stream of American life'. 

5 : J Upon a shif t in the condition of America large sections of American 
■society "and of the working class in particular will be forced to politically 
break 'from the Democratic Party. This break will provide a new opening for 
a radlcalization of American politics- 

Unfortunately, many of our comrades have grown accustomed to drawing 
another conclusion from this analysis 

6: Until this break from this the Democratic Party takes place, the 
Socialist movement will remain small, fragmented, and impotent. ;. 

It follows from this that the socialist movement cannot recruit and 
maintain a large membership.; and must consider Itself largely a "holding 
operation" anticipating better days to come. We have therefore placed 
ourselves in an ivy walled telephone booth to bide our time until 'ob 
jectlve conditions" change, and we are handed a fighting and militant 
working clas"S party on a silver platter. '• . .: 

What these "left Wingers ' have failed to recognize is that. American 
political apathy is not In general simply a reflection of the fact that . 
Americans are perfectly happy and contented with their lot. It is common 
knowledge that. Am -r leans are afraid of war; that youth despise the .draft; 
that the threat of unemployment plagues every American worker; that the 
spread of industrial farming plagues every remaining small farmer; that ■ 
the blight and chaos of uncontrolled urban development is an annoyance 
to the residents of. every city;- -.that shoddy merchandise and deceptive 
packaging is an annoyance to every consumer. ■ - 

Apathy in American is no feeling of contentment, it is a. feeling that . 
nothing can be done about our social problems. It is this precisely 
because of this nothing can be done feeling that there have been no social 
struggles and movements to Improve the situation. Negroes and their whixe allies 
have developed an awareness that they can do something, and, no doubt, by 
persistent struggle they will eventually succed in eliminating ^ much of the 
discrimination now imposed upon the nonwhite population. But in terms 
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th» instincts of the American people are, on the 
whole quite valid. TheWican people see no alternatives between the 
Astern capitalist and the "communist" clock. Quite rightly they do not see 
IhTl^rican >*el L* movements as an alternative, for the peace movents can only ■ 
p^dtith the ruling 

drSt, for if you support the international statu ^u o then you , 

begrudgeinly, support the con nued sxi pt.no. f he draf » ^ ^ 

.bout unemployment? Very little »?» P g ^ as ^^ persons 

what with automation and improved technology it do E ,training 

to huild roads, subways schools dams aBd *-£«*X thftre are more avai lable 
courses also help, tut U***^ ■«£" ^"^nee over to industrial farming 
workers than there are available **». ^*J**g* e U3ed in farming enable 
i. irrevocable. The hugh and exspaas ^.^^ camot ne pu t to maximum 

efficient farming of huge areasr since these machi capitalism . 

use on and unprovable .V^e only W f orthe . . Tery radioa l 8 top indeed. 
would be cooperation In farming, and even this j»w-, . 

.„i,»H t Corporations will not remain in 
The problem ofurbam blight seems no """^f w^re W vant to, and receive favor 
or move to a given city, rile" ^~ £**£«£. »» pttern of housing «*W^ 
tax status.. As the pattern pf the i»*»«* ° of housing changes the X -^^^ 

corporation to say on the package n 

longer" wear better than over r Relation far** 

fc elimnate scanned g^U-g ^T^^X jS-J- * 

m0 re restrictive than '^/^t TOR. 'today °°P orati ^f the sc^ 
^^.^."SSSr-^tio^- 1 - Hr -ig lament" on the 
right of free enterprise. 

All « this goes to -y -at the Political ^t^XTat^S- 
is quite reasonable, for there are ds.s 
be done under capitalism. x&£ 



Tbe Socialist movement, is unique, in that it is the 
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society. ■ : 

Our isolation fro. f e ^ clas, ^ « ^t^^TUJSS " 

£■£$£?: £*£ " - - ; - n " "-" raany more ; people t0 the socialist - ■■ 

movement. 

sense that ve can put more food in. their ^utns n vorklng to attain goals : 
But to thin* that averag^ J^^^f^^-^^eStote tLm.' People are ■ ,, 
vtiich they cannot teach for awhll V JV^rk f or ¥hat they want, and uhat people in 

#„sr-« 2 rasa* ss.i&s-'ss » <£=*.. 

AMMO, to W «™™l ;«.»«• "■ "f" 1 *"'™ '"S 4S. *>* » - . • 

socialism/ 

Such a reorientation of out cement viugt.«-» &£ ^fL^inSion 
The lack of struggle e«en sfiere "^^^/^S^at such a perspective ccd* 
that ve shouldn't hope for too much. Butve to th ^^ ^ \, e ? hlnk thftt our 
increase the size and strength of our ^ement to a great ex ^ ^ 

perspectiv is realistic We may he '« * J ^ * L„ ion . t teory. The hest l» ca^ 

r;-: SS£ 3S^r^«?^?* ** — ln a phone b00t11 

is make a phone call 
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